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Calling All Boys and Girls! 


HIS is WEE WispoM calling all boys and girls to wish: 
them a merry Christmas. 

As the glad yuletide draws near our hearts are 
filled with love and good will toward all people. We re- 
member how kind and gentle our fathers and mothers have 
been, how understanding and helpful our teachers are, 
how ready brothers and sisters are to help us over hard 
spots, and what a joy the friendship of playmates has been. Then out of 
the fullness of our love we want to give—to give gifts that will help our 
dear ones understand how really great is our love for them. 

For those who wish to buy their gifts the shops are filled, but for 
those who wish to add the work of their hands to the thought behind 
their gift there are many inexpensive things that can be made. On page 
29 Laurence Fuller gives directions for making six different gifts by using 
a single design. On page 25 Jatta Taylor Keith gives directions for mak- 
ing two more. If you will look on pages 29 and 30 of your November 
WeeE WispoM, you will find directions for two more gifts. I am sure 
with ten gifts to choose from you can find something that you can make 
for each of your friends. 

However there are other gifts even more precious than those which 
can be bought in shops or made with our hands. The gifts I speak of now 
are the thoughts of our mind, the words of our lips, and the service of 
love that we give with our hands. These are gifts that we all can give, 
gifts our friends treasure most and remember longest. 

Love and a great big wish for a merry Christmas is WEE WIsDOM’s 
gift to its hundreds of thousands of readers all over the world. 

Signing off! 


Editor 
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Mabel Ruggles Cobb 


Illustrated by 
Florence McCurdy 


UPPER is ready, Pierre,” Mrs. Bellageron called 

from the back porch. “Let the train go by 
tonight without you looking. You freeze, it’s so 
cold.” 

Pierre stood motionless in the snow at the brow 
of the great hill back of the house. He was waiting, 
as he waited every night, for the sight of the Mont- 
real express that had just whistled for the crossing 
half a mile up the track, and he knew his mother 
did not really expect him before the train had passed. 

It came—with a rush and a roar and a shriek of 
the whistle that resounded for miles among the 
lonely Vermont hills. The twelve-year-old boy 
watched it disappear around the river's bend, then 
. he turned disconsolately toward the house. He was 
__ lonely, homesick for the Canadian country toward 
* which the express was plunging, and which until 
four months before had been the home of the 
Bellageron family. 

Far down the valley he caught the glitter of lights 
on the Westland community Christmas tree. That 
tree meant nothing to him or to his parents or his 
ten-year-old sister, he thought bitterly. Westland 
was not home. The people there were strangers. Of 
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Why was it so easy to be the happy, 
friendly Pierre in Sherbrook; so hard 
to be that same real Pierre in 
Westland? 


course Lena, being a girl, was excited over the Christ- 
mas decorations at the schoolhouse, but what did the 
boys—Billy Stevens’s saucy face flashed before 
Pierre’s eyes—care for a ‘‘Canuck’’? 

His mother’s cooking however was as good in. 


- Vermont as it had been Sherbrook, and Pierre felt 


happier as he ate the dinner of soup, fried potatoes, 
and applesauce. Mamma was wearing a new house 
dress that made her cheeks look pinker than ever. 
And who in all Westland stood as tall in his socks 
as Father, Pierre asked himself proudly. 

“What you learn today, Pierre?” Mr. Bellageron 
pushed his chair away from the table and looked 
with twinkling eyes at his son. “Sit in the dunce’s 
corner maybe. I guess not?” His round, ruddy face 
was wreathed in smiles, and he winked at Mrs. 
Bellageron as he made this incredible suggestion. 

Pierre scowled as he flung his thin, lithe body back 
against his chair. “I’m just Canuck,” he said moodily. 

“Now, now,” chattered Mrs. Bellageron. ‘““You act 
so ‘standoff.’ What you expect? Course nobody 
speak.” She gestured and shrugged. “Mrs. Stevens 
come today to buy squash. When she see your fiddle 
she say quick, “Who play vi'lin?’ ‘Mon Pierre,’ I say. 
Then her eyes get so-o big, and she say: ‘How nice! 
My, I wish my Billy play!” 

“Only sissies play violin in this place,” said Pierre 
out of his imaginings. - 

“Teacher asked him today could he play,” said 
Lena, “and he just 

“Why, Pierre!” Mr. and Mrs. Bellageron ex- 
claimed in unison. 

“She didn’t either ask me!” Pierre shouted angrily. 
“She said the piano has no tune and she wished some- 
body could play something else. Then Lena looked 
at me like this ”’ Pierre bobbed his head, drew 
his lips away from his teeth in a very poor imitation 
of Lena’s broad smile. “What you look like that 
for?” he scolded. 

“Me look! You look!” Lena forced her smooth 
forehead into wrinkles and thrust out her lips. ““That’s 
the way he look, Mamma. And Miss Brown start to 
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“How ’bout playin’ your fiddle Friday 
night on our program?” 


say something, then change her mind. 
She’s coming up to see you, Mamma. She 
wants you and Papa to come to the party 
Friday night.” Lena jumped from her 
chair and put the dishpan in the sink. “The 
schoolhouse looks so nice. Teacher asked 
Mr. Leland if we could get green stuff 
from his farm for trim, and he said help 
yourself. So this noon we went up the 
hill, and Sammy Lane cut the tree, and 
we all pulled ground pine to tack around 
the schoolroom windows. Oh, we had 
fun!” 

“You have good time too, Pierre?”’ Mrs. 
Bellageron asked anxiously. 

“Oh, he act so!” Lena exclaimed as she 
poured hot water from the big teakettle 
into the pan. ‘He just sit while we go off, 
sit when we come back, not help one bit.” 

“Lazy, eh, Pierre?” Father Bellageron 
reproved. 

“Nobody wants a Canuck around,” 
Pierre stormed, aware that his father was 
not pleased with Lena’s recital. “Guess 
you wouldn’t like it if everybody laughed 
and called you that.” 

“I pay two thousand down when I buy 
this farm; they got nothing to laugh at,” 
Mr. Bellageron said sternly. Then his face 
suddenly relaxed into a smile. “ ‘Canuck’? 
What that mean more’n ‘Yankee’ mean? 
Why, nothing! Laugh at ‘em, boy. You 
get mad, course they tease. They good kids 
when you know ’em. They nice to you, 
Lena, ain't they?” 

“Sure. They laugh fit to bust today when 
I talk French and they try to say what I 
do. I laugh fit to bust too,” Lena spoke 
above the clatter of the dishes. 

““Fit to bust’? That good English talk, 
you think, Pierre?” Mrs. Bellageron in- 
quired. 

“Billy Stevens says it, that’s all I know. 
Course anything Billy Stevens says is all 
right with Lena. Bill——” 

“Sure it’s all right,” Lena interrupted. 
“I like Billy. He laughs. You laugh some, 
kids like you maybe.” 

“Takes time. Takes time.” Pierre felt 
the friendly touch of his father’s hand on 
his shoulder. “Get your fiddle, boy.” 

Pierre bounded from his chair and 
darted into the cold sitting room. “Some 
day I take you and we go back,” he 
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whispered over a lump in his throat as he lifted his 
beloved violin from its case. “We'll go home where 
folks like us.” He stood for a moment in the dark- 
ness struggling with the problem of himself. Why 
was it so easy to be the happy, friendly Pierre in 
Sherbrook; so hard to be that same real Pierre in 
Westland? 


S*TLAY the carols, please,” Lena asked as he re- 

turned. “Papa, play chords on the banjo, oh, 
please! Mamma, you and I sing. You learn the 
American words quick.” 

“We have a Canuck concert, eh, Pierre?” Mr. 
Bellageron laughed as he took his battered instru- 
ment from the old dresser in the back of the kitchen. 

For the first time that evening Pierre smiled. He 
leaned his dark cheek against his violin and played 
by ear the carols that Miss Brown was teaching her 
pupils. In a few moments the room was ringing with 
music. Pierre’s face took on a look of peaceful con- 
tentment as he heard his mother’s deep “Tum, ta, 
tum, ta, ta, ta, ta,” which blended beautifully with 
Lena’s clear soprano words. People had traveled 
miles up in Sherbrook, Pierre remembered proudly, 
just to hear Madelon Bellageron sing. 

For a moment Pierre heard music more glorified 
than any he had helped to make, music that floated 
on the cold night air and drifted away over lonely 
meadows to high hills, bearing the spirit of Christ- 
mas. 

A sudden movement at the back of the room 
caught the boy’s eye. The door 
opened, closed, then opened 
again. Pierre stared over his 
violin as Miss Brown tiptoed 
into the kitchen. She smiled, 
shook her head, and Pierre 
played on; but it was all he 
could do to keep from laughing 
aloud as he looked at his 
mother and Lena who were 
singing with might and main 
as they finished the dishes; at 
his father, who was twanging 
the banjo, humming now and 
then a guttural note. Wouldn’t they jump if they 
knew somebody else was in the room! 

“That's a nice piece!” Mr. Bellageron exclaimed 
as they finished “It Came upon the Midnight Clear.” 
“Hello. Somebody rap?” 

“Somebody rapped and rapped, then she walked 
in. She couldn’t help herself—the music was so 
lovely!” Miss Brown looked very pretty and very 
young as she stood by the door dressed in snowsuit 
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and high-cut white shoes; her tone was apologetic and 
her cheeks were flushed. ‘““Why, Pierre! Why, Lena! 
Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Teacher!” Lena squealed as she jumped from her 
chair. “We didn’t hear because we were hollering 
so,” she explained. “This is my mother and my fa- 
ther,” she added proudly. 

““Hollering!’ Now, Lena!” Miss Brown reproved 
as she sat down before the stove and threw her parka 
hood back from her curly yellow head. “I wish you 
could have heard yourselves as I heard you. 

“I suspected you today, Pierre,” she continued. 
“Won't you play at our school party Friday night?” 

Pierre’s eyes gleamed. He knew a rondino and a 
lullaby that his Canadian teacher Madame Beaupré 
had taught him. He knew a French reel that always 
set his father’s feet to dancing. He knew an old 
French Christmas song that he could play for Lena 
to sing. Then Billy Stevens with his mocking smile 
flashed before Pierre’s eyes. Billy called everybody 
a sissy or a Canuck who did not do just as he did 
himself, Pierre thought bitterly. His eyes darkened 
and he hung his head. “Nobody care to hear me, I 
guess,” he mumbled. 

“Some other time maybe?” said his mother quickly. 
“Pierre not get acquainted so easy as Lena.” 

Mamma had every right to say that, but Pierre 
wished she had not. 

“I won't urge,” Miss Brown said sympathetically, 
“but we'd love to have you. I know it must be hard 
for you children to adjust yourselves to our American 
ways, but you are getting along 
wonderfully. Lena, you feel at 
home, don’t you? Would you 
sing for the program the little 
French song you sang to the 
gitls yesterday ?” 

“Laissez-moi porter ma robe 
rose?” (May I wear my pink 
dress?) Lena asked eagerly in 
French. 

“Oui, oui. Of course!” her 
mother laughed. “She will sing. 
She lak the pink dress I make 
her,” Mrs. Bellageron  ex- 
plained. “Maybe she get haircut like the other girls?” 

“Non, non!” Lena shrieked in dismay, clutching 
the two stiff little brown braids tied with red ribbon 
which stuck out over each shoulder. 

“Lena’s not afraid to be herself, is she?” Pierre 
felt Miss Brown’s blue eyes rest on him for a mo- 
ment; she sounded as if she were sorry about some- 
thing. “We're going to have a fine program,” she 
said as she stood up to leave. “Billy Stevens’s uncle 
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is going to read to us; he used to go to 
school here years ago before he became 
famous. After the program we'll have the f 
tree, then hot chocolate and sandwiches for 
refreshments. Later we'll all sing carols be- 
fore we go home. You'll all come, won't 
you?” 

“Oui, oui!” Mr. Bellageron agreed. 

“I'll make sandwiches,” smiled Mrs. 
Bellageron. 


| oreo recalled his parents’ words after 
he had gone up to bed. He remembered 
the look in Miss Brown’s eyes when she 
had asked him to play, and he stirred un- 
easily under the heavy hand-pieced quilts. 
“If she say anything more, I'll play,” he 
promised, “and if Billy laugh, let him 
laugh.” He jabbed his right arm up into 
the cold night air as if he were punching 
a certain turned-up nose. 

Miss Brown however was busy at recess 
and at noon. After lunch she called the girls 
for rehearsal. Pierre bundled up and fol- 
lowed the boys outside. He was fully deter- 
mined not to be “standoff” any longer but 
to play with the crowd of boys as it surged 
across the road to Leland’s meadow and 
marked a fox-and-geese run in the new 
snow. But for reasons that he could not 
explain he lagged, piling snow in silly little 
mounds. If they called-—— 


Then Billy’s voice rang out. “Hey, Ca- 
nuck, come on over. Say, kids, did ya know 
Canuck plays the fiddle?” With a grin om 
his homely face Billy held up his left arm 
and with the right sawed vigorously on imaginary 
strings. “Come on, fiddle-de-dee.” 

The others roared. Pierre shut his lips into a thin, 
hard line and turned his back, though he had a sud- 
den picture of another Pierre, one who laughed and 
sawed away too, who bounded into play, seized Billy 
and washed his face in the snow. “Take that, 
Yankee!” he would say. Then Billy would roll over 
and laugh and they would be good friends. 

“Uncle Hen can’t come for the party,” he heard 
Billy say in a moment of quiet. “He telephoned last 
night; something’s happened so he can’t get here. 
Gosh! You ought to hear him recite that piece about 
Hank Williams stepping into saucers of maple syrup. 
You'd laugh fit to bust.” 

“We'll eat all the quicker if he ain’t here.” Les 
Leland rubbed his stomach in the delight of antici- 
pation. 


“Some day I take you and we go back,” he whispered 


“Yea-h, but teacher says the program’s going to be 
short. Sa-ay, I got an idear! It’s a good one. Let’s 
get Canuck here to play his fiddle.” The boys drew 
together and Pierre could not hear very well, but 
he caught: ‘Sure. Whole fam’ly. Teacher says—— 
Ask him. Naw, you as e 

The bell rang then. Pierre’s heart beat fast as he 
tore back into the schoolroom, and the melodies of 
“Pont d’Avignon,” “Frére Jacques,” and “The Vir- 
gin’s Lullaby” were singing in his head. 

Billy followed. He tossed his cap expertly onto a 
peg, and followed it with his jacket. He walked to 
Miss Brown’s desk and began to talk earnestly. ‘‘Oh, 
you mean Bellageron, Billy,” Pierre heard the teacher 
say. 

Then came Billy’s “Sure, but it’s such a funny name 
I can’t remember it. ’'lI——” 

Pierre was so excited dur- (Please turn to page 12) 
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By Lee Waltner 


Lucky Dog 


What the Story Has Told Before 


The Worths—Dad and Mother and 
Chris and Bee—start out on a vacation 
with their pup Frisk riding in a carrier 
on the running board of the car. When 
they have gone some distance, Frisk 
disobeys orders and gets too far up on 
the fender of the car. The car makes a 
righthand turn and Frisk is thrown 
from the car unseen by the family. Un- 
injured except for several loosened 
teeth and a few bruises, Frisk races 
after the speeding car until it disap- 

rs from sight. Then he starts back 
omeward. 

In the evening he smells fresh milk 
and stops at a barn where the men are 
milking the cows. He is about to beg 
for some milk when Red, the farmer's 
big, ill-tempered dog drives him off. 


ParRT Two 


HE SUN was down when I 
reached the next farm, but it 
was not yet dark. Across a plowed 
field on the other side of the 
chicken run I could see a dog- 
house. Two boys, one bigger than 
Chris and the other about his size, 
were picking cherries in the or- 
chard. I sniffed the air. The boys’ 
scent was friendly. I sniffed again. 
There was no scent of another dog. 
“Maybe,” I decided, “the dog 
who used that house is gone, and 
I can sleep there tonight.” 

I left the road, crossed the 
drainage ditch, and crawled under 
the fence. 

The furrows in the field made 
the going rough and I was tired, 
so I went slowly, stopping now 
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and then to investigate. 

All at once I came across some- 
thing I did not like. I caught the 
scent of Big Red, as I called the 
unfriendly dog I had met at the 
dairy. He had been here, and I 
did not like the way he had acted. 
I could tell that he had slunk 
along, practically dragging him- 
self on the ground, which is a sign 
that a dog is either afraid or is 
doing something he knows is 
wrong. 

I walked more slowly. It even 
occurred to me that perhaps I had 
better go back to the road. Why 
had Big Red been creeping like 
that? He might have done some 
mischief, and then the people who 
lived here would not like dogs and 
I might have a bad time. 

I had almost decided to leave 
when a shower of clods began 
raining about me. One clipped my 
ear, and I jumped and yelped. 

- “Get out of here, you robber!” 
came a lusty shout from the or- 
chard. 

I cast a swift glance in that di- 
rection. The two boys who had 
been picking cherries had discov- 
ered me. One of them was racing 
toward me throwing clods while 
the other was clambering down 
from the fruit-laden tree. 

I began running as fast as I 


‘ could. I ran along a furrow, for 


that gave me some protection 
from the clods. The furrow took 
me toward the chicken run, which 
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Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


seemed to be the wrong direction, 
for the shouting grew louder and 
the rain of clods thicker. 

Tired as I was, I put down my 
ears and stretched myself so that 
my short legs took me faster than 
the boys’ long ones. Even as I ran, 
it occurred to me to be grateful 
that mine were not any longer. If 
they had been, my head and back 
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He tipped up my head so that we could look at each 
other eye to eye 


would have been higher and would have made a 
much better target for the clods. But I saw that if I 
wished to reach the road, I should have to cut across 
the rough ground. In a flurry of dirt, I scrambled 
across a fresh-plowed mound into the next furrow 
closer to the road. 

A shout of laughter rose behind me. 

“That's the wrong dog, Sam! The one that’s been 
after our chickens is Old Red from the dairy. This 
one is a stranger.” 
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Again I glanced back. I saw the closer boy, who 
was the taller of the two, stop. 

“Well,” he said, “he’s probably a tramp dog any- 
way. If this were my place, Tommy, I'd finish chas- 
ing him off.” 

They were coming toward me, but they were not 
throwing at me, so I sat down and waited for them. 
I was tired and besides I liked Tommy’s voice. He 
soundtd as if he knew dogs. Since I had been able 
to tell what kind of dog Red was just by looking, 
Tommy could probably tell as much about me when 
he got close enough to see me. The boys could not 
be blamed for misunderstanding me. Thinking of Red 
and getting his scent every now and then had made 
me creep along. Seeing me creep had given Sam the 
idea that I was up to some mischief, and of course 
he thought at once of the dog that had been after 
their chickens. I must have looked as guilty as if I 
had been going after chickens. Certainly I could not 
blame Sam or any one else for suspecting me of it. 
Feeling sorry for the excitement I had caused, I got 
up and started toward them. 

Tommy bent to slap his knee and whistle at me, 
and at that I started wagging my tail. His friendli- 
ness made me forget all my tiredness, and I wagged 
until I wagged all over. 

“He’s a good pup,” Tommy said to Sam. With a 
hand under my muzzle, he tipped up my head so that 
we could look at each other eye to eye. “He’s prob- 
ably lost and is on his way home. A lot of lost dogs 
pass here in the summer. Father says it is because 
people on vacations take their pets along in their 
cars without proper tags to identify them if they 
happen to get lost.” 

He picked up my paw and examined it. Then he 
held it close in his brown hand while Sam watched 
him curiously. 

“It’s hot,” he said, “but not much worn. He hasn’t 
come far.” 

That was what he thought! It seemed to me that 
I had been running for hundreds of miles. 

“Look at his mouth,” Tommy said. “It’s bruised 
and swollen. Guess he fell out of some one’s car all 
right.” 

He patted my head, and I started to lick his hand 
to thank him for his kindness and understanding, but 
he did not seem to like it. So I stopped. 

“Maybe Aunt Sue and Uncle George won’t want 
him,” Sam said. “Perhaps he’s a bad dog.” He still 
held several clods in his hands and frowned at me 
doubtfully. 

“He’s all right,” Tommy said positively. “Living 
in the city, you don’t see much of animals; but by 
next fall you'll be able to tell a lot about them.” 
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Sam grunted. “I think you're 
wrong about him, but hurry up. 
We mustn’t waste time if we're 
going to finish our horseshoe game 
before dinner.” 

Dropping his clods, he called 
me to follow him. I would rather 
have had Tommy introduce me to 
his mother and father than Sam. 
Tommy would have given me a 
good word, and a'good word helps 
when meeting strangers. But I had 
no choice in the matter, so I fol- 
lowed Sam, grateful for the prom- 
ise of food and a bed. 


HAT food and what a 

bed! Tommy’s mother was 
as kind as he. She poured all the 
milk I could drink into a big bowl 
and I drank until my sides were 
plumper than they had ever been. 
I had the most satisfied feeling! I 
wanted to thank her for it; but the 
best I could do was to look at her 
earnestly and wave my tail and 
run out my tongue in a slow, 
pleased way as if the good taste 
lingered in my mouth. 

Crude as my efforts were, she 
seemed to understand, for she 
smiled at me and told Sam, ‘Take 
him out to the doghouse so he’ll 
know he’s to sleep there.” 

“It’s by the chicken run,” he re- 
minded her. “Do you think he'll 
bother them?” 

“No,” she said. “He looks reli- 
able. Anyway you and Tommy can 
keep an eye on him.” 

At the doghouse Sam squatted 
down and reached inside, snap- 
ping his fingers to invite me in. It 
was comfortable in there—dark 
and soft with hay—but I came 
right out. Even though I was tired, 
I wanted to know what was going 
on. Knowing what is going on is 
valuable to a dog as well as to 
people. If we do not keep alert, 
we never learn anything. 

But Sam did not like my reap- 
pearance. “You're going to be a 
nuisance,” he grumbled. 
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I wagged my tail, trying to as- 
sure him that everything was all 
right, but he did not understand. 

“T’m going to pitch horseshoes,” 
he said. “I haven’t time to watch 
every stray dog that comes along.” 

Still I wagged and let my 
tongue hang out, and still he 
scowled. 

“T have it!” he announced sud- 
denly and whirled on his heel. 

He started for the tool house. I 
followed, curious, and watched 
him while he poked here and there. 
After a little he called me and we 
went back to the doghouse. Before 
I realized what was happening, I 
was inside the doghouse with sev- 
eral boards nailed across the open- 
ing so I could just see over and 
under but could not get out. I was 
very unhappy. 

I made little pleading sounds, 
but Sam did not seem to notice. 
Whistling, he turned his back on 
me and carried the hammer back 
to the tool house. 

There was nothing left for me 
to do but to make the best of it. 

So I stretched out on the floor 
with my nose to the crack and 


I was very unhappy 


watched Tommy and Sam throw 
horseshoes. I should have liked to 
be out there with them, running 
and barking, even if I was so tired 
that I ached. 

I lay with my paws stretched 
out before me and my nose be- 
tween them, watching until the 
chickens on the slope below went 
to bed and the boys went in to 
dinner. Then I drifted off to sleep, 
and as I slept I dreamed strange, 


mixed dreams. I dreamed of my 
family, and once I awoke to find 
my legs moving very fast as if I 
were still running home. I dreamed 
too of the boards across the door, 
and I kept trying to figure out 
some way of repaying Tommy fof 
his faith in me and of proving to 
them all that I was trustworthy. ° 


HEN suddenly I was awake. 

The light was dim and the air 
chill. A strong breeze was blow- 
ing and a pale rim of morning sun 
was thin on the horizon. Some- 
thing had awakened me. Whether 
it was a sound or a smell I did not 
know. I blinked and strained my 
eyes toward the chicken run. Some- 
thing was moving down there, a 
rusty blur in the dim light. With- 
out a doubt it was old Red. I stag- 
gered to my feet still blinking 
with sleep. Here was my chance to 
repay my friends for their kind- 
ness and to prove myself a re- 
sponsible dog, but I was a pris- 
oner! 

As Red crept toward the chicken 
run in the chill light of dawn, I 
leaped against the boards Sam had 
nailed across the door to keep me 
in the doghouse. Even though they 
would prove my innocence if Red 
should do his mischief and get 
away unseen, they kept me a pris- 
oner so that I could not stop him! 
Frantically I scratched at the firm, 
wooden flooring and barked and 
yelped until my whole body shook 
and the doghouse was too small 
for my fury. 

I did not know I had awakened 
any one until I saw Tommy and 
Sam dash past, barefooted and 
shirtless. Tommy's father fol- 
lowed close at their heels. They 
all disappeared behind the chicken 
house. I kept on barking excitedly, 
and finally all three of them came 
back around the chicken house. 
Old Red had made a beeline for 
home. 


Sam bent and picked up a stick. 
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“I didn’t think this little fellow was any 
good,” he said as he began prying the boards 
away from my door. “If I hadn’t nailed him 
in, he’d have driven that robber away him- 
self.” 

“You haven't had a chance to know ani- 
mals,” Tommy consoled him. “You'll learn.” 

The boards fell and I bounded out. My, 
but I was glad to be free! I rose on my hind 
legs and put my forepaws on Tommy’s arm 
so that I could be closer to him. 

He put his arms about me. 

“You're a dandy dog,” he declared. “I'd 
like to keep you.” 

“Get him some breakfast,” said his father. 
“If he hasn’t a home, he'll stay. If he has, 
we must let him go.” 

' Thad milk again, which suited me because 
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of my tender lips and teeth, even if it did 

not suit Red. While I ate the boys watched 

me and talked about how fine and curly my 

hair was and what a broad chest I had. I 

knew they liked me, and.I liked them; but 

my own home was best. No one could take 

the place of Bee and Chris and Mother and 

Dad. So after breakfast I started on my way, 
knowing more surely than before that char- 

acter does show. Red in his way and these 

new friends in theirs had proved it. 

- That day was really hot. By noon my feet 
smarted. Toward evening, they stung so that 

I dropped down in the cool grass along the 

toad to lick them. The sight of them told me 
what Tommy meant when he had looked at my pads 
to see how far I had come. It was not only the heat 
that had given me trouble. The thick, black skin that 
had covered my feet was worn so thin that the tender 
pink flesh was showing through. 

~ I wondered what to do. I was still a long way 
from home, and I had no new skin to put on my 
feet as people put on new shoes when their old ones 
wear out. There was no use fretting, so I got up. 
Standing was no joke, but I had to find a bed and 
something to eat. As I said before, sleeping just any- 
where had no charm for me. I felt as empty and 
hungry as I was tired and sore. I started slowly on, 
lifting my feet and putting them down carefully, 
so that they would rub against the ground as little 
as possible. 

- I had learned something else too. Everything must 
be taken care of. Even my feet must have con- 
sideration. 

: At the first road leading from the highway I 
turned. It was a cinder road, and it scratched my 


Christmas Carols 
By Imogene Shane 


The angels sang that starry night 
When Jesus came to earth; 
And now we sing each Christ- 

mas Eve 
To celebrate His birth. 


feet so that I scrambled off it and took a crosscut 
over the grass toward a worn gray house that I could 
see through a hedge of untrimmed lilacs. The place 
did not look inviting. If it had not been for my feet, 
I would have gone back to the road, hoping to find 
a place that promised a softer bed and better food. 

I must have been a sorry sight. My coat was so 
full of dust that my white markings looked almost 
as dark as the rest of me. I was so hot that my tongue 
hung from the side of my mouth; and it was not easy 
to keep my head high and jaunty. In fact my nose was 
not far from the ground when some one called to 
me from the porch. 

“Hello, puppy! Come here.” 

The voice was cheery. I liked the words it said, 
though I was hungry for the sound of my own name. 
It had been a long time since any one had called me 
Frisk. I looked up and saw a little girl almost as 
sweet as my Bee. Her eyes were as blue as her dress, 
and they looked at me in a friendly way. She was 
eating bread and molasses and it smelled good. 

(To be continued). 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz 


NY STAMP collector from 
Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
Australia who had formed his 
ideas about the United States just 
by looking at our stamps would 
discover, if he came to visit us, 
that he was unprepared for what 
he saw. 

Most of our stamps have been 
printed in honor of some great 
man important in the early his- 
tory of our country, or in cele- 
bration of the anniversary of some 
historic event. Hence our visitor 
would expect to find every Amer- 
ican thinking about the past and 
to see the landscape dotted with 
monuments to bygone heroes and 
historic events. 

Americans are proud of the re- 
markable history of their country; 
they rightly honor the great men 
who have helped build this land of 
ours. But even more interesting 
to them than America’s yesterdays 
are her today and her tomorrows. 

That is the true spirit of the 
America we know. We honor the 
men of the past, but we follow the 
leadership of the men who are 


doing things today. What would 
impress a visitor most about this 
land of ours? The skyscrapers of 
New York City, the vast sweep 
of San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
Bridge, the forest of oil derricks 
in Texas and Oklahoma, Michi- 
gan’s giant automobile factories, 
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and the endless wheat fields of 
Kansas. 

Of course we have some stamps 
printed in honor of our achieve- 
ments of today. The Pan-American 
stamps of 1901 pictured the latest 
forms of transportation then avail- 
able. Even they are outdated now, 
as you can see if you have any of 
those stamps in your album, but 
at that time they were the latest 
and most efficient means of getting 
from one place to another in a 
hurry. 

The completion of the canal 
locks on the Ohio River (1929) 
and of Boulder Dam (1935) was 
each honored by a special com- 
memorative stamp. You probably 


have one or both of these stamps 


in your collection. Our air-mail 
issues generally have shown pic- 
tures of planes that at the date 
of printing were the latest thing 
in aviation. 

The only stamps that attempt 


to tell other nations the story of | 


the giant industries and farm lands 
that make up the modern America 
are the four stamps of highest de- 
nomination in the parcel-post set 


of 1913. Two of these are pic- 
tured on our page this month. The 
scene on the twenty-five-cent stamp 
will be familiar to you if you live 
near any large manufacturing 
town, while the seventy-five-cent 
stamp will look like home to any 


boy or girl who happens to live in 
the wheat belt of the midwestern 
States. 

The other two stamps of high 
denomination in this set show 
scenes of dairying and fruit grow- 
ing. The entire parcel-post set of 
twelve stamps is quite scarce to- 
day. It was originally printed in 
1913 to be used especially on par- 
cels, but it proved to be more 
trouble to the postmasters and the 
public than it was worth. So be- 
fore it had been in use a year the 
postmaster ordered it withdrawn 
and the high-value stamps of the 
regular issue used in its place. 

If any of these parcel-post 
stamps come to you, save them be- 
cause they are scarce; but also re- 
member that they tell you the 
story of the real America, the 
America that lives and does things 


today. 


Pierre’s Christmas 
(Continued from page 7) 


ing the next study period that he 
made the mistake of learning 
fifteen words for spelling instead 
of the usual ten that Miss Brown 
had assigned. 

Billy leaped a seat at recess and 
came over. “Hey, you,” he showed 
every tooth in his head in a self- 
conscious smile, “how ’bout playin’ 
your fiddle Friday night on our 
program? My uncle can’t come 
and teacher says maybe you—— 
Say, how ’bout it?” 

“You're sure you want 4 
Pierre’s voice faltered as he raised 
his black eyes. He stared_in aston- 
ishment at what he saw in Billy's 
face. Billy looked so concerned, 
as if he were sorry about some- 
thing; he looked so earnest, so— 
so friendly. In one sweeping mo- 
ment Pierre realized that Billy’s 
friendliness had been there all the 
time, that it had been his for the 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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MY RABBITS 


By Nancy Louise Shelly (9 years) 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


I have two little rabbits, 
They run and jump all day; 

They have such funny habits 
But they never run away. 


They eat their oats and wheat, 
And carrots big and sweet, 
And when they hear me come 
They always beg for some. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


By Margaret Anne McDaniel 
(10 years) 
San Antonio, Texas 


Last night the bells were rung, 

Last night the songs were sung. 

Last night in his toy-filled sleigh, 

A person never seen by day 

Came gliding through the sky 

So very high. 

Down through the chimney he 
slid, 

A noise he heard and he hid. 

He scattered the toys so many— 

A doll fat, a train for Benny. 

Morning came and away he went, 

Leaving behind a tiny tent. 

Down the stairs the children came; 

There was a doll and a game, 

A ball, a book, and many a toy 

Enough for a little girl and boy. 
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UNSELFISHNESS 


By Helen Rozen (12 years) 
Englewood, N. J. 


Dear God, the days come and go 
As gifts from heaven to me; 
I’m sure each one should always 

show 
How useful I can be. 
Oh, guide me, God, so that I may 
Do many useful things 
That prove me grateful for each 
day 
And all the good it brings. 


God, make me happy as I do 
The duties that are right. 
Teach me to think of others too 
And make their burdens light. 
Then all the many days will come 
With goodness that shall bless 
Each corner of my heart and home 
With love and happiness. 


ABOUT JO-JO 


By Herbert Towne Rathsack 


(51/4 years) 
Sandstone, Minn. 


I have a little doggie; 
He always likes to run, 

But he’s very good for diving— 
We have the “mostest”’ fun! 


When I jump off the dock 
My dog jumps after me. 
And away I swim 
Only the dog keeps up with 
me. 


A BOUQUET 


By Jean Hurley (13 years) 
Newport, Arkansas 


Five charming flowers with a rib- 
bon around, 

Five lovely blossoms, no finer to 
be found; 

Five gay posies, colorful and sweet, 

Five good children; no better you'll 
meet. 

Mary, Dorothy, Rose Red, and 
Snow White, 

Our Sally and Sarah in colors 
bright. 

Not least is Mabel. Forget her? 
Never! 

The good mother is the ribbon that 
holds them together. 


SANTA CLAUS 


By Mary Alice Lindsey (9 years) 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Merry Christmas, merry Christmas, 
In the still of the night; 

Merry Christmas, merry Christmas, 
When the moon is shining bright 

And the kiddies are asleep, 

Down the chimney he will creep 

And fill the stockings full. 


And when he is done, 

Up the chimney he will run, 
And jump into his sleigh 
And ride away. 
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THE SNOW MAN 


By Jane L. Hammond (10 years) 
Nashua, Iowa 


We built a snow man— 
Alice and I— 

Upon a snowbank 
"Way up high. 


Then what do you suppose? 
The very next day 

The sun came out 
And melted it away. 


THE SHIP AND THE SEA 


By Donald Albares (6 years) 
Baton Rouge, La. 


"T was a fight 

All night, 

All day, 

Between the ship and the sea. 

The ship was tossed about on 
waves, 

The sea was rough 

And the ship was brave. 


THE STORM 


By Joanne Simpson (8 years) 
Westville, Ohio 


It’s going to rain! 
It’s going to rain! 
The thunder booms 
Again and again. 
Hurry! Hurry! 
Girls and boys, 
Run and put 
Away your toys. 


Now all the boys 
And girls are in, 
Just listen to 
The rain begin. 

The children are sad 
To leave their play, 
But the farmers are glad 

Of this rainy day. 
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MY DOG 


By Ruth Hoffman (14 years) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


My dog is as black as he can be, 
With a chest as white as snow; 
Two little white feet, a very long 
tail, 
And a license that jingles just 
So. 


His little brown eyes are so soft 
and sweet, 
His nose is so shiny and cold. 
The pride of his life is a bone and 
a ball, 
And on these he has a strong 
hold. 


His four little feet are stubby and 
short, 
His body is long and low, 
One ear stands up and one ear 
hangs down— 
Oh! you'd love my dog, I know. 


He has the long name of Tammy— 
This sweet little dog so low. 
Oh, you'd love my dog 
With a very long tail and a li- 
cense that jingles just so. 


Editor’s Note: Remember to have Mother 
or Father or your teacher write a note 
saying that the poem or story you sub- 
mit is your own original work. Then 
send that note right along with your 
poem or story, or we cannot publish it. 
We cannot use copied work on our 
guild pages, and because boys and 
girls sometimes do not understand that 
it is dishonest to send us a poem or 
song that they have copied, we must 
have a note from an adult stating that 
your work is original. Give your full 
name, age, and address with every 
letter. 

Each reader under fifteen years of 
age may submit a poem or story~ that 
he has written, but we cannot pay for 
accepted material or return unaccepted 
material. If your work is published, you 
will be mailed a guild membership 
card. Poems and stories that are in- 
tended for some certain month should 
reach our office at least three months 
in advance. 

May we thank each of you that sent 
us something this last month. We ap- 
preciate your interest even if we could 
not publish your work. Try again if you 
were not successful. Those whose work 
is published cannot have 
more published for another year. 


TO MY WEE WISDOM 


By Jeme Marie Norman (10 years) 
Sharon, Okla. 


We went on a trip to south Texas, 
We went to Carlsbad too, 

We went on to Grand Canyon, 
And I wished so much for you. 


I really hated to come home 
We had such a wonderful time, 
But I had a sweet consolation 
That you would arrive by that 
time. 
And sure enough, when I got here 
I went to the post office quick; 
And you had arrived right with us, 
And with pleasure my heart 
turned a flip. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 


By Jane Williams (14 years) 
Omaha, Nebr. 


There was born in Bethlehem so 
long, long ago, 

A Babe named Jesus whom we all 
love so. 

He lay in a manger filled with 
sweet-smelling hay, 

While all around the cattle silent- 
ly lay. 


Over the stable a star shone so 
bright 

That the shepherds on the moun- 
tains trembled with fright. 

The star guided the Wise Men to 
the end of their quest; 

To the place where the Lord Jesus 
lay sweetly at rest. 


They brought Him gifts of silver 
and gold, 

Of incense, of myrrh, of things 
untold. 

They worshipped Him, our heav- 
enly King, 

While the angels above sweetly 
did sing, 

“And on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” 
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hem, 


sleep 


years 


LITTLE town of Bethle- 


How still we see thee lie! 
Above thy deep and dreamless 


The silent stars go by; 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 
The hopes and fears of all the 


Are met in thee tonight. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


By Bula Hahn 


Illustrated by 
Herbert Rudeen 


Little Town 


ETHLEHEM was an old town two thousand 

years ago. It was near Bethlehem that Ruth 
long ago had gleaned grain in the barley fields be- 
longing to Boaz. And it was near Bethlehem in the 
time of King Saul that David, great-grandson of 
Ruth, was born. 

David, you remember, was the shepherd boy that 
the prophet Samuel had anointed and who later be- 
came king. Also, you remember, God promised that 
from the line of David there would rise a kingdom 
that would last forever. 

There had been many, many harvests since Ruth 
had gleaned in the fields of Boaz. There had even 
been many, many kings and rulers since the time of 
King David’s reign. But the little town of Bethle- 
hem still rested amid the hills of Judea, its low flat 
roofs gleaming in the sunlight and its quiet streets 
open to receive its people. 
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Bethlehem 


Then one day there was a great inflow of people 
into the town. Caesar Augustus, emperor of Rome, 
was now the ruler of Palestine and his word was 
law which every one must obey. “Go into the city 
or town from which your family came,” he com- 
manded the people, ‘‘and there put your names upon 
a list.” Caesar wanted a list of all the people in his 
empire so that he could collect taxes from them all. 

The time for the listing had arrived, and a great 
many people returned to Bethlehem, for there were 
many whose father and father’s father had come 
from Bethlehem and the hills surrounding the little 
town. They came singly and in groups. From all 
roads leading into the town rose clouds of dust as 
weary travelers neared their goal, some walking, and 
some riding in carts and on the backs of donkeys. 

The travelers were tired, for many of them had 
come a great distance. They needed rest and a place 
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to eat, and soon all the inns were 
filled. The townspeople who had 
an extra room in their home of- 
fered shelter and food to. the trav- 
elers. But still the people con- 
tinued to crowd into the town 
from all directions. After a time 
the homes too were full. People 
stood about in the streets, in the 
yards, and in the vacant places. 


NTO the town at twilight came 

Joseph, a carpenter from Naza- 
reth. He led a donkey and on it 
rode his young wife Mary. They 
too had come to put their names 
upon Caesar’s list, for they were 
descended from the house of 
David. 

Closer Mary pulled her robe 
while Joseph went in search of 
food and lodging. But no one paid 
any attention to the tired carpen- 
ter as he walked wearily from 
street to street. No one paid any 
attention to the young woman who 
sat with bowed head upon the 
donkey’s back. 

In the streets some of the peo- 
ple were discussing the high taxes. 
Others in low tones told again of 
God’s promise to send mankind 
a Saviour. The people had tried 
to be patient, but the time had 
been long. They were weary, bur- 
dened with trouble, and their 
hearts were heavy and bowed 
down with sorrow. 

It was dark, and Joseph led the 
donkey with its precious burden 
out to the edge of the little town. 
There was a stable there that 
would serve at least as a roof over 
their heads. In this stable was 
fresh clean straw. Joseph did not 
even disturb the cows and the 
sleeping sheep. He tied the don- 
key outside. Then in an empty 
stall he spread the straw, making 
a resting place for the tired Mary. 

Stars sprinkled the sky. A pale 
moon came up. Weary travelers 
slept. The town was hushed and 
still, Then in the east a star grew 
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in size and brilliance until it was 
larger and brighter than all other 
stars. 


On the hillside near Bethlehem 
shepherds, who kept watch over 
their flocks by night, saw the star. 
They talked one with another. 
What could it be? What could it 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


mean? Then as the star came 
nearer and nearer, lighting the 
hillside, the shepherds fell to their 
knees in terror. 


As they knelt trembling on the 
ground an angel of the Lord came 
and stood beside them. “Be not 
afraid,” the angel told them, “for 


behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy which shall be to all 
the people: for there is born to 
you this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.” 

The shepherds covered their 
faces to shield their eyes from the 
heavenly light. The angel spoke 
to them again: “And this is the 
sign unto you. Ye shall find a 
babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, and lying in a manger.” 

The shepherds then lifted their 
faces from the ground, and they 
saw beside the angel a multitude 
from heaven. The air was filled 
with song and praise by the heav- 
enly choir: “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” 

Then as suddenly as they had 
come the angel and the singers 
were gone. The message had been 
given. 

“Let us go at once into Bethle- 
hem and see this wonderful thing 
that has come to pass,” the shep- 
herds said one to another as they 
hastened down the hillside. 

The people in Bethlehem did 
not know all that had taken place. 
They listened as the shepherds 
told their strange story, and they 
followed as the shepherds hur- 
ried to the stable over which the 
star rested. 

The crowd stood back in awed 
wonder while the shepherds went 
inside to worship beside the man- 
ger. Mary sat beside the Babe. 
A holy light was shining around 
them, and when the shepherds 
told of the angel and the heavenly 


choir Mary smiled. 


Slowly on their camels came the 
Three Wise Men from the East. 
They too were searching for the 
new-born King, and the bright 
star had guided their way. The 
Wise Men got down off the cam- 
els and went inside, bearing gold 
and rich perfumes as gifts. 

During that starry night Beth- 
lehem became to Christians the 
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most sacred spot in all the world. 
Its people continued to talk of the 
miracle that had come to pass in 
their midst. If they had known 
that the long-looked-for King was 
to be born there, with what pomp 
and glory they would have made 
ready! The best room at the most 
pretentious inn would have been 
reserved for Him, or the guest 
room in the richest home in the 
town. Silk and linen robes in a 
handsome cradle would have 
served Him instead of the humble 
manger and bed of straw. 

But pomp and glory were not 
a part of God's plan. Humbly and 
simply Jesus came into the world, 
and from such a humble begin- 
ning grew the kingdom that will 
last forever. 

Little town of Bethlehem! 
Birthplace of our dear ‘Saviour! 
What a glow of warmth, what a 
wave of tenderness the very sound 
of its name brings to our hearts! 

Let us this Christmas time join 
our voices to the song that the an- 
gels sang, the song that has echoed 
and re-echoed down through the 
years; “Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” 


Answers to Last Month’s 
Puzzles: 


Reversals 
1. Dad, 2. pup, 3. Bob, 4. bib, 
5. eye, 6. tot. 
Dogs in the Dictionary 
1.dog star, 2.dogwood, 3. dog’s- 
ear, 4. dogged, 5. dogfish, 6. dog days, 
7. doggerel, 8. dogma. 
Missing Letters 
1. Camel, creep, silly, brown, Hen- 
ty: MELON. 
2. Stair, topaz, maple, tales, green: 
APPLE. 
Opposites 
After, useful, thin, untidy, many, 
night, light, easy, able, vertical, east, 
slow: AUTUMN LEAVES. * 
Word-Building Rhyme 
1. Fan, 2. Lunch, 3. Apple, 4. 
Georgia: FLAG. 
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WORDS ax MUSIC 
Joufylly 


BELLS 


. Ring, hap-py bells, in your glad-ness to- day, 
2. Ring of the man-ger, the shep-herds, the star, 
| $ 


And _ of 


the Wise Men who came from a - far; 


High in your tow-ers so _ joy - ful - ly sway; 


| 
= 
Tell all the world that the Sav -iour is born, 
Ring out in joy that the Sav -iour is born, 
F 
t l 


Tell it! Oh, tell it this glad Christ-mas morn! 

Tell it! Oh, tell it this glad Christ-mas morn! 
| 
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(in the order of their appearance) 
Mamma Dorothea, who boards the 
town’s orphans. 

Rosalie, a French Huguenot orphan, 
about ten years old. 

Bettekoo, the innkeeper’s nine-year- 
old niece. 

Katrina, Johanna, Saskia, three of 
Mamma Dorothea’s orphans. 

Five Carol Singers from an English 
ship in the Hudson River. 


TIME AND PLACE 


New Amsterdam on the Island of 
Manhattan, in the year 1660. 


COSTUMES 


In general the style is the Dutch of 
the period: full-skirted dresses, white 
caps and aprons, buckled shoes. 

Bettekoo wears light blue, and has 
two long yellow braids. A bunch of 
keys must hang from het belt. 

Rosalie is dressed in the French 
style. Her frock may be of a deep-rose 
color with black bands around the 
bottom; her short, black apron is 
bibbed and ruffled, She wears a rose- 
colored ribbon in her dark hair, which 
hangs in ringlets. In the first scene she 
wears a long hooded cape. 

Mamma Dorothea wears dark purple 
or gray. 

The Orphans may be dressed alike 
in lavender and white. 

The Carolers wear long, tight trou- 
sers, tunic and hood, For variety the 
fifth caroler, who carries the gift sack, 
may be dressed in bright blue and 
orange. 


Scene 1 


The Avenue Breedweg (the Dutch 
name for Broadway) in front of Van 
Loon’s inn the White Camel, on a 
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with illustrations by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 


mild, sunny day in early October. Upstage is an old- 
fashioned Dutch door with an upper and a lower half. 
Over the door is a picture of a white camel. Downstage 
right is a small table with a tankard and glasses upon it; be- 
side it, a chair or two. Down left is a crude, high-backed 
bench. 


Enter Mamma Dorothea, leading Rosalie by the 
hand. In her other arm the child is clasping a good- 
sized doll, prettily dressed. 

Mamma D. (panting a little)—Let us stop a mo- 
ment and catch our breath, my child. It’s a stiff climb 
uphill from here to the Orphans’ Nest. 

They sit down on the bench L. 

Rosalie—Are there many children all alone in the 
New World as I am? 

Mamma D. (nodding )—Five orphan girls has the 
town council of New Amsterdam already committed 
to my care. You will have pleasant playmates in the 
Orphans’ Nest, my Rosalie. (She turns her head and 
gazes thoughtfully at the inn back of her.) Now 
here at the White Camel is an orphan girl who, to 
my mind, fares not half so well as my orphans. For 
she must toil early and late, having never a chance to 
frolic with other children. 

Rosalie —What is her name, Mamma Dorothea? 

Mamma D.—She is called Bettekoo, a Dutch nick- 
name for Elizabeth. She has been adopted by her 
uncle, the innkeeper. Mine host Van Loon is a 
thrifty man, and he is well pleased that he has a 
niece to save him the cost of hiring a housekeeper 
for the White Camel. So poor little Bettekoo has to 
carry the keys. 

Rosalie—Carry the keys? What does that mean, 
Mamma Dorothea? 

Mamma D.—It means that Bettekoo at nine years 
of age is the housekeeper of the inn—the smallest 
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housekeeper, I'll warrant, either in New or Old 
Amsterdam. 

Rosalie—How can a little girl take care of such a 
big house as the one yonder? 

Mamma D.—She has the help of a cook and 
serving maids of course, but the child herself must 
play the mistress. It is Bettekoo who sprinkles with 
sweet lavender and locks away in the great oak 
chests the inn’s bountiful store of house linen, count- 
ing out sheets and tablecloths to the maids as needed 
for use. It is Bettekoo only who may open the big 
storeroom, weighing out flour and spices to the cook 
and parceling out sweets from her jam pots and 
jelly jars. 

Rosalie (her face brightening)—There’s a task I 
should like. I'd put aside some of those sweets for 
my very own self, and what grand doll parties I'd 
have with them! 

Mamma D.—Doll parties! What time has poor 
little Bettekoo for such pleasant time wasting as 
that? No, her only dolls are the heavy keys dangling 
from her waist—those and the scouring cloths and 
brushes with which she makes the inn’s pewter so 
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bright, polishes the floors and 
heavy old furniture, and shines the 
great brass andirons on the hearth. 

As Mamma Dorothea is speak- 
ing, Rosalie looks over her shoul- 
der at the inn. Suddenly the upper 
half of the Dutch door opens, and 
Bettekoo appears there, shaking 
out a big dustcloth. 

Rosalie (excitedly)—Look, 
Mamma Dorothea, is that Bette- 
koo? 

Mamma Dorothea nods yes. 
' Rosalie jumps up and takes a step 
or two towards Bettekoo, who 
leans out, gazing with delight at 
Rosalie and the doll. 

Rosalie (going up closer to 
Bettekoo and holding out her 
doll )—Her name is Viola Marie, 
and she came all the way from 
Paris to the New World. Should 
you—should you like to hold her 
for a little while? 

Bettekoo (opening the lower 
half of the door and stepping out) 
—Oh, may I really? (She drops 
her duster to the ground and takes 
the doll.) How beautiful she is! 
What a grand velvet pelisse she 
has, and a bonnet with a feather 
too! 

Rosalie—Is it true, Bettekoo, 
that you have no doll? 

Bettekoo (shaking her head )— 
I have none now, but when I 
was very young I had a dear little 
doll of my own. Then one day I 
fell down with her in my arms, 
and she was broken to pieces. 

Rosalie—But shouldn't you like 
to have a doll to play with? 

Bettekoo—Yes, I should—oh, 
very, very much I should like it. 
But when could I play with her? 
There is much work to be done 
here at the inn. (She looks back 
at the inn a little anxiously, then 
gives the doll one last hug and 
hands her back to Rosalie. Slowly 
she picks up her duster and turns 
to stand in the doorway.) Thank 
you for letting me hold your doll. 
Won't you tell me your name? 
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Mamma D. (rising from the 
bench and joining the children 
upstage)—She is my Rosalie, a 
new little bird from France, who 
must now fly for shelter to our 
Orphans’ Nest. Greetings to you, 
Bettekoo! How are you all here 
at the inn? 

Bettekoo (curtsying)—We are 
all well, thank you, Mamma 
Dorothea. 

Mamma D.—I suppose you 
know, Bettekoo, that the Town 
Council has given your uncle, 
Mynheer Van Loon, the contract 
to furnish warm woolen stockings 
for my orphan girls this winter? 
That means that you and the inn 
maids must knit as fast as ever 
you can till they are done. My 
little ones are needing new stock- 
ings sadly. Tomorrow I will bring 
you the hanks of gray yarn and 
tell you the different sizes the 
children wear. With two infants 
in my care now, plus all my 
other work, I have no time at all 
for knitting. 

Bettekoo—My uncle has prom- 
ised the Town Council that the 
knitting shall all be done by the 
time of the Christmas feast. So be 
easy in your mind, Mamma Doro- 
thea, the stockings will be ready 
then. 

Mamma D.—Good! I shall ex- 
pect them. Come, Rosalie, we must 
be on our way now. (She starts to 
go out, but comes back and taps 
Bettekoo on the shoulder, smil- 
ing.) A word in your ear, my 
Bettekoo! So much knitting of 
orphans’ stockings at the inn will 
bring many gold pieces to jingle in 
your uncle’s pockets. Tell him I 
say a guilder or two of that money 
should be yours, Bettekoo, to cel- 
ebrate the coming of Saint Nich- 
olas. 

Rosalie (excitedly)—And for 
only one guilder you may buy at 
the shop of Mynheer Weber one 
of the sweet little dolls from 
Flanders. Oh, Bettekoo! 


Bettekoo (shaking her head )— 
You are both very kind, but such 
a thing as you say cannot be. 
Winter is coming, and there will 
be few guests from overseas at 
the inn. All our guilders will be 
needed to keep the animals in 
fodder and to pay the maids’ 
wages. Besides the ell needs a new 
roof. 

Mamma D. (throwing up her 
hands )—La-la, Bettekoo! What a 
careful little housekeeper you 
have become! 


Curtain 
Scene 2 


The playroom of the Orphans’ Nest 
on Christmas Eve. A fire burns on the 
hearth. As the scene opens, the chil- 
dren are singing together Martin 
Luther's Christmas hymn “Away in a 
Manger.” 

Rosalie (in her chair by the fre) 
—It is the time of the Noel in 
Paris now. Oh, my gay, beautiful 
Paris! 

Katrina (stretching out on the 
hearthrug )—Tell us a story about 
Paris and the Noel, Rosalie. 

Saskia (taking a lace pillow top 
from a shelf and beginning to 
work on it at the table )—Oh, yes, 
let us hear about gay Paris. 

Johanna (sitting beside Katrina 
on the rug)—Do they set out 
their wooden shoes for presents 
on Christmas Eve in Paris, as we 
do here in New Amsterdam? 

Rosalie (dreamily)—Yes, and 
sometimes Saint Genevieve, the 
little girl saint of Paris, comes and 
fills the good children’s shoes with 
sugarplums—— 

Offstage the voices of carolers 
begin to sing “God Rest You, 
Merry Gentlemen,” following that 
with “The First Noel.” The girls 
listen delightedly, beating time to 
the music. There is a loud knock 
at the door. 

Voice (outside)—Open in the 
name of Father Christmas! 

Mamma D. (entering quickly 
and throwing open the door)— 
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Welcome, good carolers, and God 
bless you! 

Enter the five carol singers, the 
fst carrying a torch or lantern, 
the second an open book of music, 
and the last a sack swung over his 
shoulder. 

First Caroler—We are singing 
midshipmen from the Volunteer, 
yon English trading vessel in the 
harbor of New Amsterdam. 

Second Caroler—Hither has our 
ship come laden with cloth of silk 
and of wool, buckled shoes, laces, 
and gewgaws to coax the golden 
guilders out of the pockets of the 
New World’s thrifty housewives. 

Third Caroler—But on this holy 
eve our shipmaster hath put aside 
all thoughts of traffic in merchan- 
dise, 

Fourth Caroler—So he sends his 
carolers forth to bid you all an 
English Merry Christmas. 

Fifth Caroler (setting his sack 
on a chair and opening it)—And 
here come I, like the Wise Men of 
old, bearing special gifts for God’s 
orphans. Within this magic sack, 
little maids, are joy-giving Christ- 
mas baubles. Each girl shall now 
reach in her hand, and whatsoever 
she draws forth shall be hers to 
keep. 

Mamma Dorothea marshals the 
girls in line, Saskia fwst, Rosalie 
last. They draw from the sack in 
turn: Saskia, Indian moccasins; 
Katrina, skates; Johanna, amber 
beads; Rosalie, a rag doll dressed 
in the Dutch fashion. Each girl as 
she receives her gift curtsies and 
says, “Thanks be to you, merry 
carolers!” 

The five carol singers form in 
line, make a deep bow in unison, 
and turn to go out, singing a carol. 

Saskia (putting on her mocca- 
sins and strutting up and down in 
them )—Look, I’m the Princess 
Pocahontas on my way to save 
Captain John Smith from the tom- 
ahawk. 


Katrina—Saint Nicholas him- 
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self must have whispered to that 
Englishman how much I longed 
for new skates. 

Johanna—Well, the English- 
man made one mistake though. 
He's given a Dutch doll to Rosa- 
lie—and she a French child. Will 
you trade the doll for my amber 
beads, Rosalie? 

Rosalie—No, no, I'd rather not, 
Johanna. You have two dolls of 
your own already that the rich 
lady from Philadelphia gave you. 


Happy Thoughts 


for the week of December 4 


Christ love is born 
In me today: 
It shines in all 
I do or say. 


for the week of December 11 


Christ wisdom, 
Acting in my mind, 
Keeps every thought 
Both keen and kind. 


for the week of December 18 


Christ life is mine 
So full of power 

It keeps me well through 
Every hour. 


for the week of December 25 


Christ is born 
In me anew; 
| follow Him 


In all | do. 


I want this little sweet one for a 
sister to my Viola Marie. 

There is a knock. Mamma Dor- 
othea goes to the door and re- 
ceives from a messenger a large 
paper-wrapped parcel. 

Mamma D. (coming back into 
the room)—'T was the hostler 
from the inn, and he has brought 


warm Christmas stockings for you 
all, with the greetings of the 
Town Council of New Amster- 
dam. 

She hands the package to Rosa- 
lie, who carries it to the table and 
opens it. 

Rosalie—Oh, look! the stock- 
ings on top are for me. Here’s my 
name on a piece of paper pinned 
to them. Please may I take mine 
out, Mamma Dorothea? 

Mamma Dorothea nods yes. 
Rosalie examines the stockings, 
slipping her hand inside one of 
them and down into the foot. 

Rosalie (excitedly)—Why, 
what's this? There’s something in 
the toe of my new stocking. Look, 
look! It’s a wee, wee pair of stock- 
ings and—oh, if here isn’t a tiny 
note in one of them. Please tell 
me what it says, Mamma Doro- 
thea. I cannot yet read the Dutch. 

Mamma D. (taking the note 
and reading )—‘Dear Orphan Girl 
with a Doll: The bit of yarn 
I had left from your stockings be- 
longs to the orphans of New Am- 
sterdam and not to me. So I make 
this little pair of stockings for 
your beautiful doll, which you let 
me hold for a while. I hope they 
will fit her dear little feet. Bette- 
koo.” 

Rosalie (running to Mamma 
Dorothea and throwing her arms 
around her)—Oh, the dear, dear 
little stockings, they make me so 
happy! Mamma Dorothea, mayn’t 
I do something nice for Bettekoo? 
I want to make her happy too for 
Noel. 

Mamma D.—You are right to 
wish it, my Rosalie, for the only 
way to keep joy is to pass it along 
to some one else. 

Rosalie (clapping her hands )— 
I've thought of something won- 
derful! Couldn’t we have a little 
party here for Noel, now, this 
very evening, and ask Bettekoo to 
come too? 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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«<7 SIMPLY have to have a small Christmas tree—one just about my 
height,” said the Cheerfulness Elf as he wriggled down into my 
warm coat pocket. 

You see, the Cheerfulness Elf likes to ride in my pocket whenever 
we take long walks through the woods. 

“That small a tree will be hard to find,” I told him. “After all, you 
are rather small, you know.” 

“Who is rather small?” cried the Cheerfulness Elf, stretching up to 
his full height to peer over the rim of my pocket. 

“Well, you must admit there aren’t many three-inch fir trees in 
these woods!” I reminded him jokingly. 

“A fine example you are to the Booster members,” grinned the 
jolly elf, giving me a wee poke with his elbow. “Any one knows that if 
he needs something all he has to do is to pray and have faith and he 
will get it. I’m surprised at your saying it may be hard to find as simple 
a thing as a three-inch Christmas tree!” 

“T'm sorry,” said I. “I really thought you were joking. Of course 
we can find a tree for you!” 

“That's more like it. You see, the elf children have been looking 
forward to a Christmas-tree party for months.” 

“We can’t have the elf children disappointed,” I told him. “Now 
let me see, what is the first thing we must do? Oh, I know! We must 
give thanks that we already have the very tree we want.” 

I stopped a moment while we both silently gave thanks. 

“And now what?” 

“Why, now we must do our part by looking carefully in all the 
places where a tiny young fir tree might be growing. We know that 
the Father wants us to have the tree and is trying to show it to us, but 
if we do not keep our eyes wide open we may pass right by and never 
see it.” 

“Stop!” cried the Cheerfulness Elf. “There is the very tree!” 

Sure enough, beside the path was growing a tiny evergreen seed- 
ling. It looked up at us as though it could think of nothing more pleas- 
ant than being a Christmas tree for a wee elf’s party. 

“It seems to me that between the two of us we did pretty quick 
work with that request,” said the Cheerfulness Elf as we dug up the 
tree. 

“Don’t forget that God did His share!” 
“Yes, and I did mine,” the Cheerfulness Elf grinned. “I was the 
one who spied the tree!” 
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Because Harold is a Booster he 
knows that “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” At Christ- 
mas time especially this is an im- 
portant thing to remember. But we 
should remember this too: there 
could be no gifts to give unless 
there were some one to receive 
them. So it is very important to be 
a good receiver too. 

Dear Secretary: One day at school 
a boy wanted some candy but did not 
have any money with him, so I gave 
him all my money. He thanked me 
and told me he was going to bring it 
back to me, but I would not take it 
because I wanted to give something. 

I am keeping the pledge, but once 
in a while I forget and say a few bad 
words. But I am saying fewer bad 
words every day. I didn’t say any to- 
day. I am glad I am a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, because it 
is helping me to quit saying bad words. 
I wish WEE WISDOM came every day 
because the Booster Club is so good. 
—Harold Clark Taylor. 

We are happy to hear from 
John again after a lapse of many 
months. Our thoughts and prayers 
have been with him during the 
time we have not heard from him. 
We give thanks for his protection 
and safety. 

Dear Secretary: This is my second 
letter to you. I did not write for two 
years because I thought you would not 

my letters on account of the war. 
I am glad to be a Good Words Boost- 
er and I try to keep the pledge, but 
sometimes I lose my temper and say 
words I should not say. Afterwards I 
am sorry. 


em 


A friend of mine would like to be 
a member of the Booster Club. Will 
you please send me an application 
blank? When I receive it I will know 
that you got my letter. Then I will 
write and try to win the pin.—]ohn 
Cortes (Spain). 


We feel sure that many Boost- 
ers will want to join Ardetta in 
playing the game she describes. 
It would add to the joy of the 
game if the player would remem- 
ber to say a Thank-You God for 
all the things he has to be glad for. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have found a plan 
that helps me to keep my temper. I 
am sure that other Boosters would like 
to try it too. I took a plain white sheet 
of paper and put a black dot in the 
center. Whenever I get angry I look 
at the black dot, for it represents the 
unhappy things, while the whiteness 
all around is the things I have to be 
glad for. There is so much to be glad 
for, while there is such a little unhap- 
piness! When I look at it I always 
feel sorry that I have let myself lose 
my temper. I hope other Boosters will 
try this plan for I am sure it will help 
them as much as it has me.—Ardetta 


Daniel. 


Jeannette’s letter reminds us of 
a line from an old song: “Kind 
words can never die.” Though it is 
sometimes hard to say only words 
that are good and kind we have 
the joy of knowing that they live 
on forever in the hearts of their 
listeners. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been an ac- 
tive Booster Club member for some 
time. I enjoy reading the different let- 
ters published on the Booster page. I 
can see from them that all of us want 
to be as perfect as we can. Sometimes 
it is awfully hard to say just good, 
kind words, but I do my best. 

For the past two years I have writ- 
ten to Silent Unity frequently about 
my school work. The result is the 
Honor Roll! The Prayer of Faith has 
helped me a lot too. It is always creep- 
ing into my thoughts. 

I love to read about the Cheerful- 
ness Elf and try to heed his advice 
each month. I am sure if every one 
tried to be more like the Cheerfulness 
Elf there would be no gloomy faces. 
—Jeannette Hodson. 
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If you wish to become a Booster, 
just write a letter to the secretary, 
917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, 
Mo., and she will be glad to send 
you an application blank. 

Boosters who wish help with 
their problems may write the sec- 
retary. If they desire help through 
prayers, she will see that their re- 
quests are called to the attention 
of Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a 
group of people at Unity School 
who pray for those who request 
help.) 

That’s all for this time, Boost- 
ers. A merry, merry Christmas to 
you all! May it be the best you 
have ever known, and may all of 
its joy and gladness remain with 


you through the year. 
Secretary. 


S. Fairground St., Jackson, Tenn.; Al- 
fred Ramcharan (14), Rio Claro, 
Trinidad, B. W. I.; Idabelle (11) and 
Jacqueline (14) Lanyon, 423 Canon 
Ave., Fort Collins, Colo.; Rosemary 
DuVal, 101 18th St., Hibbing, Minn. ; 
Rosa Lucille Fenzl (15), P. O. Box 
5248, Harrisburg Sta., Houston, Tex.; 
Dorothe Lou Helin (14), 1447 11th 
St., Greeley, Colo.; Jeanne Potter 
(13), 123 18th Ave. E, Calgary, Aka., 
Canada; Joyce Smith (11), 216 W. 
3d St., Port Clinton, Ohio; Frances 
Mitchell (11), 115 Adams St., Port 
Clinton, Ohio; Miss Marian Neal 
Decker (12), 318 Capitol Ave., Belle- 
vue, Mich.; Catherine Middlekauff 
(14), New Hartford, Iowa; Eula Gray 
Sutton, Rte. 1, Box 101, Faison, N. C.; 
Mary Jean Brookbank (10), 4405 
Floral Ave., Norwood, Ohio; Gene- 
vieve A. Irish (12), Shelburne Rd., 
Burlington, Vt.; Martha Dickson, 2d 
Ave., Opelika, Ala.; Wilburn Ahlrich, 
Jr., Rte. 2, Robstown, Tex.; Vera 
Glegoroff (12), 428 N. Laramie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; Mary Haden Whatley, 
3d Ave., Opelika, Ala.; Elsie Aikens, 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“Stars a-shine and candle glow, 
Holly berries wet with snow, 
Shining eyes of love and glory, 
Tell again the Christmas story.” 


READERS WHO WISH 
PEN PALS 


Joyce Reinhardt (12), Lois Hulberg 
(13), Helen Lois Nash (15), Helen 
Severson (14), Betty Lou Zostron 
(13), Barbara Amundson (12), Jane 
Studt (12), all of Arcadia, Wis.; 
Margaret D. Horrocks (14), King 
Manor, Bridgeport, Pa.; Alma Griep- 
enstroh (11), 620 32d Street, Rich- 
mond, Calif.; Mary Lou McGlinn 
(14), 18 Cherrydale Ave., Pennside, 
Reading, Pa.; Arlein White (13), 
Box 380, Cupertino, Calif.; Rita 
Maher (12), 16410 Sanford Ave., 
Flushing, N. Y.; Peggy Lou Cayton 
(11), 413 N. Emerson St., Mart, 
Tex.; Rosemary Williamson (11), 125 


2400 Norman, Memphis, Tenn.; Julia 
B. Green (12), Box 5248, Harrisburg 
Sta., Houston, Tex.; Nancy Cave 
(12), Chatham, Mass.; Verna Jean 
Bell (10), 1308 Kansas St., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Susan Zamora (15), Rte. 1, 
Nyssa, Oreg.; Elita Phillips (11), 631 
Jackson, Denver, Colo.; Shirley Nan- 
carrow, 5357 N. Luna Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; Mary Bridges (13), 385 Green- 
mount Ave., Grantwood, N. J.; Doris 
Orlick (14), Koch Hospital, Koch, 
Mo.; Charlotte Parretta (11), 3500 
17th St., S. W., Canton, Ohio; Lil- 
lian Ferguson (13), 3412 17th St. 
S. W., Canton, Ohio; Elizabeth Med- 
bery (12), 6 Madison St., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 
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_Pierre’s Christmas 


(Continued from page 12) 


taking if he had only opened his 
eyes and his mind to see it. “Sure, 
sure, I play.” The words tumbled 
from his lips. “Anything you want. 
See?” 

“That’s swell! How ‘bout your 
folks? Teacher says your pop plays 
the banjo and your mother sings. 
Say, how ’bout you folks havin’ 
kind of a—well—all together, you 
know Billy’s vocabulary 
failed and he gestured helplessly. 

“Oh, a Canuck concert.” Pierre 
quoted unconsciously his father’s 
words. He laughed and winked at 
Billy. Canuck concert sounded 
funny, so funny that he threw back 
his head and shouted. 

“She wouldn’t like for me to 
laugh.” Billy threw a cautious 
look at Miss Brown. “She says 
you're French Canadians and I 
mustn’t laugh, but that’s a mouth- 
ful, just like your name. ‘Course 
you’re Vermonters now anyway. 
Oh, and teacher wants you to play 
the carols for us to sing by.” 

“Sure thing,” agreed Pierre hap- 
pily. “We practice tonight.” 

“And say,” Billy continued, “we 
boys got to move the Christmas 
tree to the other side of the room. 
Want to help after school?” 

“Sure. You bet!” Pierre could 
hardly restrain his eagerness to be 
of service. “I help before, but 
——” His eyes dropped and his 
cheeks reddened. 

“Aw, that’s all right,” Billy as- 
sured him lightly. 

It was nearly five o'clock that 
night before Pierre and Lena 
reached home. “I tell Mamma 
first,” Lena announced breathlessly 
as they came to the top of the hill. 

“Bet you don’t.” Pierre gave a 
leap into the air and ran like a 
deer toward the farmhouse, where 
a single light twinkled in the 
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By Anne Westmoreland 


Hippety-hop! Hippety-hop! 


Here are recipes for candy! 


A piece for you, a piece for me, 
And one for jack-a-dandy! 


Chocolate Fudge 


(small amount) 


4 tablespoonfuls cocoa V4 cupful milk 
1 tablespoonful butter pinch of salt 


1 cupful sugar 


teaspoonful vanilla 


@ Mix salt, sugar, and cocoa together in a saucepan. Add the milk 


and blend well. 


@ Cook slowly for 15 minutes. Stir occasionally until the mixture 


begins to boil. 


When cool cut into squares. 


Add butter. Remove from the fire and pour in the vanilla. 
Beat rapidly until mixture is creamy and begins to stiffen. 
Pour into buttered pan or platter to cool. 


(Note: For a larger amount double the recipe.) 


Divinity Fudge 
(regular size recipe) 


1 cupful sugar 
1 cupful brown sugar 


2/4, cupful hot water 
1 egg white 


14, teaspoonful vanilla 
teaspoonful salt 


@ Measure sugar and hot water into a saucepan. Heat slowly over 


low flame until sugar is dissolved. 


@ Boil until mixture makes a little ball when dropped from a spoon 
into cold water. (Remove syrup from fire while testing. ) 

@ Place egg white and salt in large mixing bowl and beat until stiff. 
e@ Pour syrup very slowly over the egg white, beating and stirring 


with a spoon as you pour 


e@ Beat until the candy begins to thicken. Add vanilla and beat again. 
@ Drop by spoonfuls onto a buttered platter. 


kitchen; he paused however on the 
steps to wait for his sister. Far 
below he saw the lights of the 
Westland community tree, beauti- 
ful now against the evening sky. 
The shriek of the Montreal ex- 
press sounded a quivering note 
through the valley; in a moment 


the train bound for Canadian 
country, Pierre’s homeland, would 
tear past. But Pierre had no time 
to waste tonight. He turned the 
doorknob, and together the two 
Canucks burst into the kitchen 
where papa and mamma were 
waiting. 


A Gift for 
Bettekoo 


(Continued from page 21) 


All the Girls—Yes, yes, a party 
with Bettekoo for our company! 
We'll pop corn. 

Mamma D. (nodding her head) 
—It is a good thought, my chil- 
dren. To see that solemn little 
Bettekoo laughing and happy like 
other children will do me much 
good likewise. So I shall go my- 
self to the White Camel and 
fetch the child away to our party. 

Rosalie (joyfully)—Oh, will 
you, Mamma Dorothea? How 
kind you are! I'll bring your cape 
and hood. (Exit, returning with 
wraps.) 

Exit Mamma Dorothea. The 
girls dash about preparing for the 
party. Rosalie meanwhile sits on a 
stool down front, putting the tiny 
stockings on her doll Viola Marie. 
She then sets the two dolls side 
by side on a chair, talking to them 
as she does so. 

Rosalie—There, how sweet you 
are together, darlings! I am so 
glad I have two. So take hold of 
hands, dears, and be nice little sis- 
ters. (She leans forward to join 
the dolls’ hands.) Just think, chil- 
dren, Bettekoo has no doll at all 
—not a single one—and she will 
not get any doll for Noel, be- 
cause her ell needs a new roof. 
What is an ell, I wonder? And 
why must it have a new roof at 
Noel while Bettekoo gets no doll? 
Poor, poor Bettekoo! (She picks 
up her two dolls and looks at 
them, thinking hard.) 

There is the sound of sleigh 
bells outside. Enter Mamma Doro- 
thea, Bettekoo following. 

Girls (dancing about joyfully) 
—Merry Christmas, Bettekoo! 

Saskia helps Bettekoo take off 
her cape and hood, Rosalie and 
Bettekoo stand together down cen- 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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Tin Can Magic 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


T IS so easy to change most any 
small tin container into this 
little sewing kit that you will want 
to make several for Christmas 
gifts. It makes a useful present for 
Big Sister away at college, for Aunt 
Margaret who works downtown, 
or for teacher to tuck away in a 
desk drawer for emergency use. 
A small tin box like those used 
for typewriter ribbons, a tin 
powder box, or any other similar 
container serves as a foundation 


dust. Whip the edges of the third 
side together with tiny stitches. 
With a nail or an ice pick make 
four evenly spaced holes in the 
cover of the box as shown in B. 
The holes should be punched from 
the inside of the cover out so that 
the rough edges of the tin will be 
concealed under the cushion. 
Fasten the cushion to the top of 
the lid with two lengths of cord, 
ribbon, or braid run through the 
holes, which is then tied around 


for the kit. Paint the box with 
quick-drying enamel of bright 
color. 

Make a small pincushion (A) 
to fit on top of the 'lid as shown 
in the drawing. Fold a small ob- 
long piece of cloth wrong side out. 
Sew up two of the three open 
sides, then turn the cloth right side 
out and stuff with cotton or saw- 


the cushion and run through a 
small bone ring that serves as a 
handle. 

In the box place two rows of 
tiny spools of different-colored 
darning thread. In the space be- 
tween the rows place a piece of 
light cardboard, folded as in 
figure C. In this space place a 
thimble, needles, and a safety 
razor blade for ripping or cutting 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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A= the many boxes that 
arrived at the Harrison 
home Christmas Day was one 
large wooden crate prominently 
marked “Fragile,” “Handle with 
Care,” and “This Side Up.” It 
was from Cousin John and was 
one of the first packages David 
opened. 

“Oh, boy!” he exclaimed, “wait 
until the gang sees this!” After 
looking over the contents of the 
box carefully and reading the 
letter that accompanied it David 
set it aside to show the Spartans 
when they came over to his house 
in the afternoon. 

Chink was the first to arrive. 

“See my skis?” he asked proud- 
ly. “I can hardly wait to get over 
on the Weidensahl hill with 
them.” 

“They surely look like dandies,” 
David agreed. “I wonder if we 
could use them for a pattern to 
make skis for the whole gang?” 

“We could really have a good 
time if every one had skis,” said 
Chink. 

Before long Coralee and Red 
came down the lane. 

“Oh, oh!” grinned David as 
they came into the house, “I see 
another Christmas present. That is 


a beautiful locket, Coralee.” 

“Isn’t it!” Coralee replied 
proudly. “It was my grand- 
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mother’s,” she added as she 
opened the tiny case and showed 
them the picture inside. “This is 
how my father looked when he 
was a baby.” 

Not until all the Spartans were 
present did David bring his box 
out into the middle of the floor. 

“What is it?” asked Red. 


give you three guesses,” 


David grinned. 

“Come on and show us,” Kegs 
pleaded. 

“All right,” laughed David, and 
he took the loose boards off the 
top. “Everybody take a package 
and unwrap it,” he said, “and let's 
see who is first to guess what it 


is. 

Red was the first to get his pack- 
age unwrapped. 

“Why, it’s an enameled pan of 
some sort!” he exclaimed mysti- 
fied. ““What is this, a doll’s kitchen 
outfit?” 

“You're not even warm,” David 
laughed. 

“This must be a thermometer,” 
said Chink, holding up a slender 
glass rod, “but I can’t see what it 
has to do with Red’s dish.” 

“What did you get out of it, 
Coralee?” asked David. 

“I don’t know,” she replied. “It 
looks as though it were a little red 
lamp.” 

“Wait a minute,” shouted Kegs 
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excitedly, “I believe I’ve got it!” 
He read aloud the label on a small 
can that he had unwrapped. “ “De- 
veloper for roll film,’” he said. 
“Why, this must be a photography 
set.” 

“You're right, Keggsy,” said 
David. “Look at this.” He held 
out before him a small camera. 

“Oh, is that a dandy!” ex- 
claimed Red. “Let’s see it.” David 
handed it to him. 

“Cousin John sent it,” David 
said. “There are also instructions 
for developing the film and mak- 
ing prints.” 

“Let’s try it,” Cousin Bob sug- 
gested. 

“Cousin John said he wanted 
some pictures of what we're do- 
ing,” David told them. “‘So he sent 
us this outfit.” 

“Let’s take some right now,” 
said Kegs. “There’s lots of sun- 
shine.” 

“O. K.,” David agreed. “I'll 
load the camera.” A 

“What shall we take a picture 
of first?” asked Coralee. 

“There are seven of us,” sug- 
gested Chink. “We could take one 
picture of each member and then 
one picture of the entire group.” 

“Oh, I think it would be more 
interesting if we made a series of 
pictures of the whole group show- 
ing the various things we do,” 
said Kegs. 

“Yes, that’s what Cousin John 
said he wanted,” added Red. 

“Sure,” agreed Cousin Bob. 
“We could have one picture of us 
sledding, another of us ice skating, 
and so on. That way there would 
be several pictures of us all, and 
they would be more interesting.” 

“Let’s take the sled picture 
first,” Red suggested. “Everybody 
can pile on a couple of sleds. We 
can stick them in deep snow so 
they won't actually slide, but it 
will look in the picture as if they 
were.” 

“And I can be on the new skis 


I got for Christmas,” said Chink. 

The gang was soon on the 
Weidensahl hill, posing for the 
picture. 

“Everybody look as if you're 
yelling and having a swell time,” 
instructed David, who was taking 
the picture. 

“The best way to look as if you 
are yelling is to yell,” offered 
Kegs. With that the gang started 
shouting, and David snapped the 
picture. 

“That one should be a dandy,” 
he laughed. “Every mouth in the 
picture was wide open.” 

More pictures were made of the 
gang having a snow fight, building 
a snow man, ice skating and other 
activities, until finally there was 
only one shot left on the roll. 

“Let's take a picture of the little 
evergreen tree where we feed the 
birds,” suggested Coralee. 


ACK to the house the Spartans 
went for bread scraps, and 
then they gathered around the tree. 
“Each of you take a piece of 
bread and start to place it on a 
branch,” said Kegs, whose turn it 
was to take the picture. 

When all the Spartans were 
properly posed, he clicked the 
shutter. 

“That’s all of the film,” said 
Andy. 

“Now to develop the films and 
make the pictures,” said Red. 
“This is going to be fun.” 

“It’s what I’ve been looking for- 
ward to all the time,”” said Chink. 

“I hope they are good,” added 
Cousin Bob. 

Back at the house Coralee was 
taking off her jacket when she sud- 
denly discovered her locket was 
missing. 

“When did you last notice it?” 
asked Andy. 

“I don’t remember,” said Cor- 
alee miserably. “Just before we 
started out to take pictures, I 


guess.” 
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“It will be hard to find in all 
this snow,” said Chink. 

“Yes, and we've been so many 
places,” added Kegs. 

“Well, I’m going back to look 
for it anyway,” declared Coralee. 

“We'll all help you,” David told 
her. 

Bit by bit the gang searched ev- 
ery inch of the ground they had 
covered while taking the pictures. 

“We tramped around so much 
it may have been stepped on and 
pushed down into the snow,” said 
Red. 

“That must have been what 
happened,” agreed Kegs. “We've 
certainly been over every spot 
thoroughly.” 

“Maybe we'll find it after the 
snow melts,’ consoled Cousin Bob. 

“I certainly hope so,” sighed 
Coralee. “I thought so much of 
that locket. My grandmother wore 
it for years without losing it. Then 
the first time I put it on it disap- 
pears.” 

“I guess there’s nothing more 
we can do about it now though,” 
said Chink. 

afraid not,” 
agreed mournfully. 

Slowly the Spartans made their 
way back to the house. 

“Shall we go ahead and develop 
the pictures?” suggested Red. 

Following the directions in the 
instruction book, the Spartans set 
up a darkroom in the pantry and 
developed their roll of film. 

“Why, those pictures are back- 
wards,” Coralee exclaimed as she 
held one up to the light. “They're 
dark where they should be light 
and light where they should be 
dark.” 

“That’s called the negative,” 
David told her. “We'll make the 
pictures from that on paper. They 
will be reversed from the negative 
so that they look like the original 
scene.” 

After preparing the chemical 
solutions for developing the prints, 


Coralee 
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each negative was placed over a 
piece of sensitized paper in the 
printing frame and exposed to the 
light for a few seconds. Working 
then in the eerie glare of the safe- 
light, the piece of sensitized paper 
was taken from the frame and 
placed in the developing fluid. In 
a few seconds the image started to 
form on the blank piece of paper. 

“Look at it come out!” cried 
Red, as the picture gradually took 
form. 

“That's the one where we were 
building the snow man,” said 
Chink. 

When the image had become 
sufficiently dark, David placed the 
paper in the “shortstop bath” and 
then in the fixing solution. The 
regular light was then turned on 
and the gang gathered around to 
look at their first print. 

“Boy! That’s a swell picture,” 
Kegs exclaimed. “Everything is so 
plain.” 

“That should show Cousin John 
what we look like now,” said Red. 

“I hope they all turn out that 
good,” agreed Chink. 

“Come on, let’s make a print 
of the next one,” urged Cousin 
Bob. “This is fun. Lights out!” 

Eagerly the Spartans watched as 


We Thank You 
By Alice White North 


We thank You, God, for every- 
thing 
You give to us today; 
For life, for love, for food, for 
friends, 
For books, and work and 
play; 
For restful nights, for loving 
care 
Till morning comes again. 
We thank You, God, for every- 
thing 
You give to us. Amen. 


one by one the pictures appeared 
on the sensitized paper. Finally 
they came to the last negative. 

“This must be the one where 
we were putting food on the ever- 
green tree for the birds,” said 
Andy. 

The image developed quickly, 
and as David slipped the sheet 
into the fixing fluid he said, “This 
one is good too.” 

“Either we were awfully lucky 
or this developing job isn’t as hard 
to do as I thought,” laughed Red. 
“The first time we try it they all 
come out good.” 

“It takes brains to follow direc- 
tions carefully,” Andy observed, 
“and we've got them.” 

“And maybe after we've made 
a lot of pictures, these won’t look 
so good to us as they do now,” 
said Chink. ‘Maybe the hard part 
is in making them better.” 

When the prints had all dried, 
the Spartans looked them over, one 
by one. 

“You can see every little detail 
in them,” Red pointed out. 

“Tll say you can,” agreed 
Cousin Bob. “In this picture of the 
tree you can even see the needles 
and the pieces of —— Oh, Cor- 
alee, look here!”” He handed her 
the picture. “See?” he pointed. 
“Your locket.” 

Coralee looked. The picture 
showed her leaning over to place 
a bit of bread on a lower branch. 
On the limb just beneath her 
throat dangled the lost locket. 
Quickly she laid down the print 
and dashed for her jacket. 

“Come on!” shouted David. 
Into their wraps and out into the 
yard the gang hurried. Arriving 
at the tree, Coralee started looking 
for the branch. 

“Here it is,” she shouted, and 
held up the locket for all to see. 

“Right where it showed in the 
picture,” said Red. 

“Of course,” David reminded 
him. “The camera did not lie.” 


A Gitt for Every One 


By Laurence Fuller 


Y OU will find this jolly little elephant very useful if you plan to 
make your own Christmas gifts this year. It is easy to make the 
paper pattern for him. Mark off into 2-inch squares a piece of heavy 
paper 6 inches wide by 8 inches long. Following the small squared draw- 
ing given, draw the outline of the elephant in your larger squares. From 
this one pattern you can make several different kinds of Christmas 
presents. 

A pull toy (A) which will delight any small child is made by 
tracing the pattern onto a smooth even-grained piece of board 1 inch 
thick. Cut out the elephant with a coping saw and smooth down all 
edges first with your knife and then with sandpaper. Do not cut out the 
board between the legs. The base of the toy is made of a straight board 
1 inch thick, measuring 3 inches wide by 8 inches long. Attach the 
elephant to the base with three evenly spaced countersunk screws. 

The toy can be used without wheels. Or wheels can be made of 
wooden button molds or sections of broomstick nailed to the base board. 
The holes in the button molds or broomstick sections should be large 
enough to permit them to turn freely on the nail. Place a metal washer 
between the wheel and the board so the wheel will turn more easily. 

Paint the elephant brown and the base, blanket, and wheels some 
bright color. The detail outlines are painted black. Finish both sides of 
the elephant. As the final touch a small screw eye is attached near the 
front of the base as shown. A colored pull cord is run through the 


SIDE 


screw eye and a large bead knotted 
at the end of the cord. 

Figure B shows a pair of ele- 
phant book ends. These are made 
in the same manner as the toy 
except that a narrow strip of thin 
metal long enough to extend un- 
der two or three books (B 2) is 
attached to the underside of the 
base. The weight of the books on 
the metal holds the elephants in 
place. The number of books placed 
between the book ends may vary, 
as it is not necessary for the tin 
to extend under all of them. A tin- 
smith will probably give you 
several scraps of tin large enough 
for your purpose, or perhaps you 
can obtain a piece of tin shingle or 
other thin metal. Smooth up the 
edges of the metal with a file or 
emery cloth and cover the entire 
piece with shellac. 

For another type of book end 
(C) the details of the elephants 
are painted on only one side, while 
the other side is painted some 
plain color. Fasten the elephant at 
an angle to one edge of a piece of 
wood 7 inches wide and 214 
inches long. The tin is attached to 
the bottom of the base with three 
screws as shown in the drawing. 

For a doorstop (D) attach to 
the back of the elephant a wedge- 
shaped piece of wood 11/ inches 
wide and 434 inches long, as 
shown. Smooth the wood so that 
it will slip under the door easily. 

Sister will probably want to bor- 
row your elephant pattern to make 
some beanbags and pot lifters 
too. Follow the dotted line at the 
bottom of the squared drawing in 
making these two items. For the 
beanbag two elephant shapes are 
needed. Trace the outlines and de- 
tails off onto tan or brown cloth 
and embroider them. When cut- 
ting, allow a half-inch margin all 
around. Sew the two forms to- 
gether on the wrong side, leaving 
the blanket space at the top open. 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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“Try tobea it 
good shopper.” 


A good shopper tries to 
buy a gift that his friend 
will like, not something 

that he himself wants Y 


‘6 WISH Christmas would hurry!” Denny 
Markham said over and over again. “I 
can hardly wait to see Grandmother and Grand- 
father, and Aunt Bea and Cousin Margaret.” 
Denny leaned against his mother’s chair. 
“May I buy a Christmas present for each of 
them? And go downtown all alone to pick them 
out?” he asked breathlessly. 

His mother hesitated. “There are so many 
busy streets to cross——” 

“Tl be careful, Mother. Just as careful as 
when I go to school. I’'ll look both ways; and 
if a car’s coming, I’ll wait till it passes; and if 
there are lots of cars, I’ll wait and cross with 
some big person.” 

“You're six, going on seven,” his mother said 
slowly, “and you cross streets every day. If you’ll 
be very, very careful, you may go alone.” 

Denny’s mother gave him four shiny quarters. 
“This is the first time you’ve gone shopping 
alone, Denny, and I want you to try to be a 
good shopper.” She held up two fingers. “There 
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“Ll take it and 
a bat too.” 


Illustrated by Dorothy Wagstaff 


are two things that a good shopper always does. 
First, he always makes his hands behave.” 

“Makes his hands behave?” Denny asked in 
surprise. 

“Yes, he never lets them handle the toys and 
other things in the stores.” 

“Everybody handles the toys,” Denny inter- 
rupted. 

“A good shopper never does. How should 
you feel, Denny, if you were the storekeeper and 
people handled your lovely toys until they were 
soiled—or even broken?” 


“I shouldn’t like it! I'll make my hands be- 
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He walked up to the hand- 
kerchief counter 


have all right, Mother.” 

“In the second place, a good shopper always 
tries to buy a gift that his friend will like, not 
something that he himself wants.” 

remember, Mother.” 

Denny crossed the streets carefully. The quar- 
ters in his pocket jingled merrily. “To town! 
To town!” they seemed to say. Soon he was 
downtown and at the dime store. 

He walked slowly from counter to counter 
until he reached the toys. “Pretty fine balls and 
bats,” he said, picking up a ball. Then he re- 
membered what Mother had said about making 


e 


His face grew 


his hands behave. Quickly he 
laid the ball down. 

“How much are the balls 
and the bats?” he asked the 
clerk. 

“Fifty cents for the balls. 
The bats, a quarter.” The clerk 
picked up a ball. “This is a 
good ball,” she said. “It’s 
sewed on the outside. You can 
mend it if it rips.” 

Denny handed her three 
quarters. 

“T’ll take it—and a bat too.” 

He strolled to the next 
counter where a clerk was 
showing a little train on a track 
to some children. The clerk 
wound up the spring in the 
engine and the little train went 
whizzing around the track. 
‘“‘Take me! Take me!’’ it 
seemed to say as it rolled 
through the tunnel and over 
the trestle. Denny handed the clerk his last 
quarter. “I'll take one,” he said. 


¥- 


“Santa didn’t 
forget us!” 


6¢CYEE what I bought, Mother!” Denny said, 
unwrapping the ball and bat at home. 
“Pretty nice, aren’t they?” 

“Ye-s,” his mother answered slowly. 

Denny took the train and track from the box. 
He wound the spring and the train raced round 
the track. 

“Margaret will like it, I’m sure,” his mother 
said. 

At her words, Denny stared at the ball and 
bat. His face grew very red. He had forgotten 
the second thing Mother had told him! He 
straightened his shoulders and said bravely: 

“I wasn’t—a good shopper, Mother. I bought 
what I wanted, not what Grandfather or Grand- 
mother or Aunt Bea or Margaret would like.” 

“Never mind, Son.” Mother patted his 
shoulder gently. “You're just learning. Every 
one makes mistakes sometimes.” 
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“May I take three quarters out 
of my bank to buy them the right 
kind of gifts?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

Denny’s face lighted up. “And 
may I give the ball and bat to 
Gene and Jerry Tucker? I heard 
at school that they never get any 
toys for Christmas.” 

“That would be splendid!” 

The next day, when Denny went 
shopping again, he walked 
straight past the toys and up to 
the handkerchief counter. There 
he bought a lacy white handker- 
chief for Grandmother, a pretty 
pink one for Aunt Bea, and a big 
white one for Grandfather. 

“I hope they'll like these,” he 
said as he walked home. 

Sure enough, they did like them 
—every one, but the happiest time 
of all came while Denny was giv- 
ing Margaret a ride on his new 
sled. 

Jerry and Gene came running 
down the street. “Santa didn’t for- 
get us! Santa didn’t forget us!” 
they shouted. “Look at the bat and 
ball he brought us! Aren’t they 
fine?” 


“Tl say they are!” Denny ex- 
claimed and his face glowed with 
happiness. His mistake had made 
Gene and Jerry happy. 


A Gift for 
Bettekoo 


(Continued from page 25) 


ter. Mamma Dorothea and the 
other children are grouped behind 
them. 

Rosalie—Viola Marie says 
thank-you for the charming little 
stockings, Bettekoo. Look, she 
has them on, and they fit her per- 
fectly, don’t they? And see, here 
is a new dolly. She came on the 
English ship to the New World. 
She was my own present from the 
magic sack, and I—I was going to 
keep her always for mine. But 
now (holding out the doll to 
Bettekoo) I'd rather give her to 
you, Bettekoo, because it is Noel, 
and you have nothing but an ell 
that needs a new roof. 

Bettekoo (taking the doll in 
wonderment )—A doll for me! 


Rosalie—But, yes! Even if you 
have no time to play with her in 
the daytime you can take her to 
bed with you at night. Then you 
can tell her stories and sing her 
to sleep. And, Bettekoo, will you 
let me be her godmother and bring 
her little gifts sometimes like 
other godmothers do? 

Bettekoo (joyfully)—Oh, yes, 
Rosalie. You shall be her god- 
mother and I will name her Little 
Rosalie, after you. What a happy 
Noel this is! 

Curtain 


Tin Can Magic 
(Continued from page 25) 


threads. This done, your kit is 
complete. 

A larger sewing box can be 
made of any well-finished box of 
cardboard, tin, or wood (D). The 
pincushion for this box should be 
made larger but is fastened on the 
lid in the same way as the one on 
the smaller box. A false bottom, 
made of a piece of thin boxwood 


Fuzzy and Wuzzy 


By Ralph Lane 


or heavy cardboard, is~cut to fit 
exactly inside the bottom of the 
box (E). Draw a line at two op- 
posite ends of the cardboard about 
114 inches from the edge and, 
starting not less than 1 inch from . 

the outside, mark off into even ~ f ( 

spaces at least 114 inches apart. CS OY 0 W U S 
Punch holes where these lines in- 
tersect by carefully forcing a small 


nail through the board and remov- Unity periodicals are metaphysical publications that give 
ing the nail each time. This can practical help in the business of everyday living. They bring 
be done without cracking or bend- a whole year of blessings to the friends who receive them. 


ing the cardboard if you will place 
it over the corner of an empty 
wooden box while inserting and 
removing the nails. 

Next file or snip off the sharp 
points of several shingle or other 
small nails having large flat heads, 
and drive them into the holes you 


UNITY—Unity magazine will be appreciated by the 
friend who is given to serious study and reflection. 
It carries articles by outstanding Truth teachers, an 
interpretation of the International Sunday school les- 
sons from a metaphysical standpoint, and many other 
features. The editor, Charles Fillmore, is a regular ; 
contributor to Unity magazine. 


PROGRESS 


have prepared in the cardboard. 3 
Press the cardboard bottom into is every who is 
H te oung in spirit whether he is seventeen, fifty-seven, 
P lace in the box and P aint the box > seventy. It is a beautifully illustrated story mag- 
inside and out with quick-drying of the real 
. life, and each one showing the outworking of some 
enamel. If the box is already Truth principle. It also carries poems and stimulat- 
decorated outside, paint the inside ing articles. 
only. When the paint is thorough- 
ly dry, place spools of thread on WEEKEGOMITY | WEEKLY UNITY—Weekly Unity is an eight-page 


the nail spindles, leaving space to 
put other sewing materials in the 
center of the box. 


A Gift for 
Every One GOOD BUSINESS—The keynote of this magazine is 

that service to others must come ahead of profits in 


(Continued from page 29) business. A fifty-page publication, made up of interest- 


ing articles and success stories, that will be an ideal 
Turn right side out, fill with beans, sift for business friends, whether men or women. 
and whip the open edges together. 

Applique a bright-colored dia- 
mond-shaped piece of cloth (E) 
over the elephant’s back. 

The pot lifters are made of ob- 
long pieces of cloth on which the 
elephant is embroidered. Make 
two or three extra pieces of pad- 
ding, place them between the two THE PRICE OF EACH PERIODICAL 1S $1 A YEAR 


embroidered elephants, and bind (With each gift subscription we mail a beautiful Christmas folder 
all around the pot lifter with bias announcing the name of the sender.) 


tape. Make a small loop of the UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
tape at the top to hang it by. 


periodical with a message that appeals to most people 
whether they are familiar with the Unity teaching or 
not. Among its short articles setting forth in simple 
language the practical teachings a Jesus Christ is 
one each week by its editor, Lowell Fillmore. Other 
departments are Bible interpretation, letters telling 
of answered prayers, and current news items bearing 
on religion. 


UNITY DAILY WORD—This pocket-sized publication 
carries a page lesson for each day of the month besides 
short articles and poems. It will please the one who is 
systematic in his study of Truth, for it provides a definite 
Spiritual program for each day. People the world over 
unite in concentrating on the daily lesson thought, thus 
giving it added power. 
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“I’m having such a time,” said Jean. 
“I can’t make up my mind 

Just what to give my little friends. 
I wish that I could find 


Just what I want for Ella May, 
For Billy, and for Joe.” 

“That’s easy,” Mother said. “Give books. 
Books always please, you know.” 


Yes, boys and girls like books, and here 
Are three from which to choose. 
So get your Christmas shopping done; 


There’s not much time to lose! 


STORY FRIENDS = (New This Christmas) 


This book of four stories is one that your friends 
are sure to like. All four stories appeared in Wee 
Wisdom three to nine years ago. They were chosen 
for this book because they were favorites with both 
boys and girls. The stories are: 


The Sculptor’s Little Daughter—A fairy story 
about two sisters, One was selfish and the 
other was kind to every one. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY e 917 TRACY e KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Story Friends, How Jimmy Came Through, _ 
and The Four-Leafed Clover are priced at DU ¢ cach 2 


for 


Billy Brag—A little boy was sent away 
from home to learn a secret about 
himself. 

Little Dog Lost—A fascinating story about 
a little dog that lost his home and went 
in search of another. 

This Is Josefita—The story of a Mexican 
boy’s devotion to his little sister. 

Story Friends is a 62-page book, size 6 by 
8 inches, with full-page illustrations by Dorothy 
Wagstaff. It is bound in blue cloth stamped 
in red. 


HOW JIMMY CAME THROUGH “X§ 


This is the story of a boy who loved games and 
thought more about play than anything else, 
but he was not happy. Sometimes because he 3 
wanted to play he even neglected to do his 

part in helping his mother. But something hap- 
pened that changed Jimmy and made him a hap- 

pier boy. This 18,000-word book has an attrac- 

tive cover and many pictures in silhouette. 


THE FOUR-LEAFED CLOVER 
Peter, the peddler boy, found a four-leafed 
clover one morning and carefully put it away in 
his purse, thinking it would bring him good 
luck. That day something wonderful did happen 
to Peter, making him the happiest boy in the 
village. The real cause of his good luck was 
not in the clover leaf but in something that is 
told about in this fascinating story. The book 
has large type and a colorful cover. 
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Give Wee Wisdom to your riends, 
Twelve jolly gift in one! 
A brand-new copy for each m 


And each just packed with on 


@ Wee Wisdom is » ift that makes Christ- 


mas keep on coming everyYmonth for a 


year. Almost before your frieftds finish with 
the first copy the postman brings Tegan 


other. What fun to explore each new copy : 


of Wee Wisdom with its stories, poems, pic- 
tures, and fascinating things to do and to 
make! What gift could bring more joy than 
Wee Wisdom? 

Then why not give Wee Wisdom to 
several of your little friends and playmates 
this Christmas? You will find a gift order 
blank in this number. Just fill it out and 
mail it today. The first copy of Wee Wisdom 
will reach your friends just before Christmas 
along with a gay folder announcing that the 
gift is from you. The subscription price of 
Wee Wisdom is $1 a year. 


Wee Wisdom can be ordered at a saving with 
any of the magazines listed in the next column. 
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$1.70 
with Popular,Mechanics $3.15 
swith American $2.00 
with Better Homes and Gardens ................ $1.70 
with Etude Music Magazine ..............- a $2.50 
with Nature Magazine ..............-.-------c.s-0-s---s $3.50 
$3.10 
with McCall’s and Redbook $3.75 


with American and Woman’s Home 
Companion $4.00 


(These two to same address) 


THESE PRICES ARE GOOD ONLY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The magazine combinations listed above 
are cash offers only and cannot be ordered 
on the Prosperity Bank plan. 
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